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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


I am writing this on Purim, the day after returning from the American Numismatic Association’s National 
Money Show, which this year was held in Phoenix, Arizona. Oded Paz, the Vice President of AINA was 
also in attendance. I had a great time in Phoenix, and my exhibits also did well. 


As part of my preparations for rewriting the AINA Israel coin catalog, I wanted to form a date and 
denomination set outside of my mint sets. I plan to include the Utrecht Mint die variety of the 100 pruta 
because it is easy to see and has a dramatic impact on value. I also plan to mention pattern coins (and show 
them if I can get permission to use the photos) because they can provide context for the coins actually 
issued, but I won’t assign them catalog numbers. 


Iam still hoping to get out a review copy to the membership before the end of 2023, at least of the 
introductions and trade coins. 


Happy Collecting! 
Simcha Kuritzky 


MORDECHAI (MAX) FARBMANN: SCULPTOR AND 
MEDALIST (1866-1950) 


By Ira Rezak 


The late 19" Century saw the migration of many Jews from 
traditional life in the shtetls of Eastern Europe onto the 
more capacious canvas of large cities and of modernity in 
general. Nowhere is this phenomenon mote evident than in 
the arts where from the chrysalis of largely aniconic 
environments there emerged a generation of Jewish artists 
who practiced and perfected graphic skills that found a 
respected place within the more general culture. Famous 
Jewish painters of this period, Isaac Levitan, Marc Chagall 
and Chaim Soutine come readily to mind, as do Jewish 
sculptors such as Mark Antokolsky, Jacques Lipschitz, and 
Louise Nevelson. Medals, a modality less expensive to 
execute than formal sculpture, became a not infrequent 
choice for artists who had initially been trained either as seal 
engravers, such as Abraham Abramson, Moritz Fuerst, and 
Victor D. Brenner, or else had started their careers as 
sculptors, such as Benno Elkan, Arthur Loewenthal and 
Chaim Gross. Among several sculpturally trained medalists 
who emerged from Eastern Europe and found their way to 
Palestine in the first half of the twentieth Century were 
Boris Schatz, founder of the Bezalel School in Jerusalem in 
1906, Moses Murro, and Shmuel Kretchmer. 
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Much less well known is Mordechai Farbmann, who was 
born in Solok (currently Salakas), Lithuania in 1866 but 
came to Palestine in 1933 after completing his training and 
enjoying an apparently successful earlier career in Vienna, at 
the personal invitation of Meir Dizengoff, then mayor of 
Tel Aviv. 


Photograph of Max Farbmann, 1920s. 


A versatile sculptor in the round before moving on to 
medallic work, Farbmann, as many others, not only 
modelled in clay and arranged for traditional bronze 
castings, but also worked in stone, ivory and wood. Indeed 
wood-carving was the mode with which he was most likely 
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initially familiar and the medium whose form is reflected in 
his medallic works. 


Adam and Eve, ivory carving by Max Farbmann, date 
unknown. 


However, at age 20 in 1906 he moved to Vienna where he 


entered the Academy of Fine Arts and where he remained 
based for the next twenty-five years. 


= 


Photograph of Farbmann in his Vienna studio, circa 1925. 
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He seems to have been noted primarily for portraiture in 
the round but also in medallic bas relief. In fact, he was 
commissioned by the city of Vienna to make a portrait 
plaque of its mayor, Karl Seitz in 1924, the same year in 
which he produced a plaque of Karl Kraus, the provocative 
Jewish Vienna-based critic and journalist. 


Photograph of Medals of Karl Seitz and of Karl Kraus by Max 
Farbmann, 1924. 


In 1930 a marble monument to Lithuanian independence by 
Farbmann was erected in his home town, Salakas, on the 
500" anniversary of the death of Grand Prince Vytautas; it 
survives there to the present day. Several of his wood 
carvings on Jewish themes of indeterminate date remained 
in his private possession and after his death in 1950 were 
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ultimately donated along with other materials to the 
Wolfson Museum at Heichal Shlomo in Jerusalem by his 
daughter, Ruth Ram. 


SALAKo 
Vrauro DioZ.M. 
930-2 BX, ForsBanas MFarsrianey 


Farbmann and his Monument to Lithuanian Independence in 


Salakas, 1930. 


Of particular interest to numismatists is a series of five 
medallic plaques depicting the celebration of Jewish 
holidays in Eastern Europe, scenes undoubtedly based on 
scenes in his shtetl in the late 19" century. The scenes are: 
Rosh Hashanah, constructing a Sukkah, an interior view 
within a Sukkah, Hoshanos in the synagogue, and Simchat 
Torah in the synagogue. The specimens are rectangular 
bronze casts with incused reverses which, to judge by their 
rough decidedly non-academic style, may well have been 
originally modeled as wood or ivory carvings. 
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Rosh Hashanah in the Synagogue, by Mordechai Farbmann, 
bronze cast, 121x161 mm, 1922. (Collection of the author). 


Ss 


Constructing the Sukkah, by Mordechai Farbmann, bronze 
cast, 95x103 mm, undated, c.1922. (Collection of the author). 
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Hoshanos in the Synagogue, by Mordechai Farbmann, 
bronze cast, 96x153 mm, undated c 1922. (Collection of the 
author). 


The incused reverse of the Hoshanos in the Synagogue plaque 
that Farbmann employed. 
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Simhat Torah in the Synagogue, by Mordechai Farbmann, 
bronze cast, 95x151 mm, undated c 1922. (Collection of the 
author). 


The vigor of the modeling and the inclusion of as many as 
18 to 25 individual figures, including children, on several of 
these plaques, conveys an energetic folkish sense of these 
religious occasions. Indeed, in several scenes, even women 
are included, seen in an upper women’s galley in the 
synagogue, in the doorway of the home as a sukkah is being 
constructed nearby or within the sukkah itself. Signatures 
on the plaques include M. Farbmann, ]822785'2 (sometimes 
both), or MF. One plaque, that of Rosh Hashanah, includes 
the date 1922 intrinsically. A set of all five was acquired in 
1932 for the collection of the pre-eminent art museum in 
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the Austrian capital, the Kunsthistorisches Museum, where 
I saw them in 1975 and where they remain to this day. 


Apart from specimens in museums in Vienna and Jerusalem 
as well as in the author’s collection, this series has been 
reproduced and misrepresented either as the product of 
particular workshops, such as the Bezalel School or 
anachronistically ascribed to an 18" Century origin. Thus, in 
recent online auctions one finds Farbmann knock-offs of 
Sukkot or Rosh Hashanah scenes incongruously attached to 
Chanukah lamps specifically claimed to be products of 
Bezalel. 


Chanukiah incorporating an aftercast of the In the Sukkah scene by 
Mordechai Farbmann and falsely described as a product of the 
Bezalel School offered in an on-line auction in 2022. 
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Mote boldly, in the 1960s, silver castings, some even 
retaining the imprint of Farbmann’s name, were not only 
auctioned (and sold at a high price) as being 18 Century 
castings, but one was actually framed with an inscription 
that claimed the plaque as a gift presented to the famous 
rabbi, the Chatam Sofer, who had died in 1839! 


[NUMBER 224] 


224. WrouGnt Strver SUKKOTH PLAQUE XVI 
‘JM 103. Oblong plaque molded in high relief with a representation of th 
service in a synagogue, ogue, within a wide plain border with inscription, A 
Rabbi Hatham Sofer (1763-1839) on the feast of Sukkoth from his Se 


False attribution of the Hoshanos in the Saeeone plaque by 
Mordechai Farbmann in silver to an 18" century origin and as 
a gift to the Chatam Sofer as it appeared in the Michael M. 
Zagayski auction sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries in 1964. 


Four of the five plaques, the ones that refer to Sukkot, may 
have been designed to be incorporated into an esrog 
container. A photo exists showing one side of such an 
object, but it is unclear whether this shows an actual silver 
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object or a model for one. More recently, the same four 
Sukkot scenes have also been reproduced as thin clichés and 
incorporated into actual esrog containers which also have 
been marketed as antiques. 


Left: Esrog Container which appeared in the market place in 
New York c 2000, Thin silver stampings. Right: Esrog 
Container which appeared in a South African exhibition in 
1952, material uncertain, possibly ivory carving. 


After his migration to Palestine in 1933, Farbmann lived 
and worked in Tel Aviv until his death in 1950. He 
continued to produce sculptural work and he was 
commissioned to produce “Burden of the World” by Teddy 
Kollek, later the mayor of Jerusalem, for a Hall of Solomon 
art project. Information from his cousin has made clear that 
after arriving in Palestine he also taught art at a school, 
almost certainly the Herzliya Hebrew Gymnasium in Tel 
Aviv. 


Continued 
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Mordechai (Max) Farbmann was one of many Jews from 
Eastern Europe who fled the restrictions of shtetl life in the 
Russian Empire to seek artistic training and a career in 
Central Europe and later in Jewish Palestine. Unfortunately, 
a great deal of his sculptural and likely also of his medallic 
work has been lost, first, because a shipment of his art from 
Vienna to Palestine at the time of his immigration appears 
to have irretrievably gone astray, but also because the Nazi 
period in Vienna likely occasioned the destruction of many 
of his works produced during his quarter century in that 
cosmopolitan capital. The donation of several art works, 
along with photographs and other archival materials, by his 
daughter to the Wolfson Museum at Heichal Shlomo seems 
to be the principal repository of what remains of Mordechai 
Farbmann’s sculptural oeuvre, along with those scattered 
medallic plaques and small statues that continue to 
occasionally appear in the marketplace. m 


References: 

Abraham S. Kuperman (deceased), the artist’s cousin, was helpful 
in supplying personal biographical information. 

Heichal Shlomo’s website offers brief biographical information. 
(http://www.hechalshlomo.org.il/) 

The Information Center for Israeli Art offers photo images of 
FParbmann’s sculpture as well as a biographical sketch. 
(https://museum.imj.org.il/artcenter/newsite/en/gallery/?artist= 
Farbmann,%20Max%20%28Mordechai%29&list=) 

Wikipedia 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Max_(Mordechai)_Farbmann) 


shows several medals and a photo of Farbmann. 
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A VISIT TO ISRAEL’S KADMAN NUMISMATIC 
MUSEUM AND INTERVIEW WITH CURATOR 
DR. YOAV FARHI, PART I 


By Aaron Oppenheim, N.L.G. 


The Kadman Numismatic Pavilion is part of the Eretz 
Museum in Tel Aviv, and boasts the largest collection of 
ancient Jewish coins of any museum in the Middle East. 
Originally founded in 1961 by Leo Kadman’s personal 
collection, the comprehensive collection of more than 
80,000 coins today spans all of the ancient world of coins, 
as well as pre-coinage with weights dating to the sixth 
century BCE. In 1961, the State of Israel issued silver and 
bronze medals to commemorate the museum’s 
inauguration. 


The reverse of the bronze medal commemorates the museum’s 
inauguration in October 1961. 
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Aaron Oppenheim and Yoav Farhi stand in front of one display in 
Kadman Museum. 


Part of Isfiya Hoard of Tyrian Silver Shekels used for annual 
Temple contribution. 
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On a recent trip to Israel in early 2023, I visited the museum 
once again, and arranged a special meeting with its new 
curator, Dr. Yoav Farhi together with Dr. Cecilia Meir who 
retired five years ago. I spoke with Yoav about his 
numismatic background, his mentors, and the vision he 
brings to the museum. We talked about the challenges of 
the hobby in general, attracting new collectors, and efforts 
to expand the museum’s current and future projects. 


Conversation with the new curator, Dr. Yoav Farhi 


Dr. Yoav Farhi is the winner of the 2017 Shekel Prize medal 
awatded by AINA for his publication about the numismatic 
finds at Khirbet Qeiyafa (Horbat Qayafa), near Bet 
Shemesh in central Israel. Among the finds during the 
seven-yeat excavation, more than 600 coins were found 
dating from late Achaemenid Persian - Hellenistic (late 6th 
century BCE) until early Byzantine period (4th century CE) 
- approximately 1000 years of coins from this site. Yoav 
informs me that very few coins were found by hand. He 
was there as part of the excavating team but almost all of 
the coins were found with the use of metal detectors. 
“Today it’s not only studying the coins, it’s also finding the 
coins! Without metal detectors we would find perhaps 10 
coins. The real story is not only about the number of coins, 
but these coins afford us the opportunity to date the site in 
a vety specific manner, which in turn helps us with many 
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other studies later, e.g. in pottery and ceramics. The other 
archeological sites’ finds can now be more accurately dated 
based on the dates given on coins. Pottery which was 
formerly dated 4th to 2nd century BCE (a span of 200 
years), can now be dated to within 25 years.” 


A: Tell us a little bit about your background, your 
introduction into numismatics and some mentors that 
helped shape your focus of interest? 


Y: I started my career here in the museum while in 
elementary school; the first excavation was Tel Qasile, in the 
garden of the museum, in the early 1980’s. I grew up in Tel 
Aviv, interested in archeology, and after school instead of 
playing soccer, I would come home and read the 
encyclopedia. I liked history and archeology, so I asked my 
parents where can I go to excavate? 

I started in Tel Qasile in 1982. This was my beginning. In 
1st grade, I already knew I wanted to be an archaeologist, 
and was fascinated how much information exists on such a 
tiny object, containing so much information you can study. 
I then came to the museum, where I met Cecilia Meir and 
Arie Kindler. Knowing I wanted to be a numismatist, I 
returned every summer. Cecilia gave me work to do, and 
Arie showed me how to clean coins, and assist in arranging 
them in showcases. As for my formal education later on in 
university, I began in archeology, and then focused on 
numismatics. 
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When I started Hebrew University in 1996, Dr. Yaakov 
Meshorer was teaching numismatics, and as my professor, 
he became my mentor for my MA. At the time I was 
studying coins of Lod - Diospolis of the Roman & Islamic 
periods. When Dr. Meshorer passed away in 2004, I 
continued studying for my PhD. It actually was Dr. 
Meshorer who advised me to consider the coins of Gaza, 
which had not been done. It was a large project and took 
many years, which I completed in 2013. [am now working 
on publishing a book of my study. 


A: With new coin discoveries at archaeological sites, 
how has the study of ancient coins changed? 


Y: It’s important to state that the Kadman museum has the 
largest numismatic collection and exhibit, I assume in the 
Middle East. No other gallery, in Israel certainly, has as 
many coins on exhibit. It is really unique. Also, the library 
here is of the largest resources for this area of numismatics. 
Kadman is a great place to donate collections, and readers 
of the Shekel magazine should know, is the right place to 
donate! 


A: Museums were once the only way to view 
collections on display. In our current era of technology, 
it is possible to extend the educational value of the 
museum and provide virtual access, for example, via a 
database of images in the collections, and educational 
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videos. As the new curator of Kadman museum, what 
is your vision for the future of the museum? 


Y: I agree it should be done, since now there is little 
information available online. Visitors to the museum can 
research via a computer kiosk in the museum, but some of 
the collection should be published online. Of course, it is a 
different adventure to come to the museum and seeing 
many more things, and how they are all related. One can 
view the Mona Lisa online but there’s no comparison to 
seeing it in person. There are things we should do, and it 
will take some time and resources. 


A: The IGCMC (Israel Govt. Coins and Medals Corp.) 
was once the driving force in developing collectors. In 
the early years of their activity, many of the coin and 
medal motifs and designs linked the ancient Jewish 
coinage to modern Israel. Since the privatization of 
marketing new issues, it is challenging to attract new 
and young collectors, especially today when there are 
competing activities. Do you have plans for using 
social media or recommendations for renewing 
interest? 


Y: The Israel Numismatic Society is housed here, an 
organization which started operating in 1945, before the 
State until today. We publish annually the Israel Numismatic 
Research journal, which is one of the best numismatic 
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journals in the world. And their periodic presentations take 
place right here in the Museum, which is an important 
attraction. 

The decision of the Bank of Israel since its inception that all 
the coins of modern Israel repurpose the designs or 
commemorate ancient coins is still in practice today. 
Originally conceived by Leo Kadman and Otto Wallish, the 
mission remains the same. 

The big problem is competing interests, and it’s hard to find 
new people to collect coins and medals. This problem exists 
all over the world, since there are other options that are 
appealing. It’s the same issue with stamp collectors, and 
other traditional hobbies. But because of the relationship to 
archaeology and history, we will be able to continue, and 
I’m optimistic that we will attract new members. With coins, 
one can study more than cards of sports players! 


A: I thank you for taking time from your busy schedule 
to give us a first-hand insight to the Museum's 
activities and ideas for its future and promoting the 
hobby of Jewish and Israel numismatics. 


Y: Thank you for your visit and your interest, and being a 
part of your family connection in continuing the legacy of 
your grandfather, Maurice Frankenhuis, with the Kadman 
Museum. 

To be continued. ws 
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COINS PROVIDE KEY EVIDENCE IN HISTORIC 
ORIGINS OF JUDAISM 


By David Hendin 


Long-held tradition tells us that the Jewish religion dates 
back some 3,000 years. Most contemporary scholars, 
however, consider the story of the Exodus and the giving of 
the Ten Commandments as foundation myths. 


A newly published historical reappraisal of The Origins of 
Judaism: An Archaeological-Historical Reappraisal by Y onatan 
Adler, suggests that Jews became a singular group when 
they began following the practices and prohibitions 
discussed in the Torah much later—only during the early 
Hellenistic Period or following the Maccabean Revolt. 
Among the practices he discusses are dietary laws, ritual 
purity, Sabbath regulations, synagogue worship, holidays, 


and the use of graven images. 


The date Adler proposes for widespread adoption of 
Judaism is nearly a thousand years after the Iron Age, when 
Israelites settled in Jerusalem. Adler, an Israeli archaeologist 
and historian, is an associate professor of archaeology at 
Ariel University in the West Bank. Adler says that some 
Judeans may have known about the early practices and 
prohibitions, but this “does not imply that anybody was 
necessarily putting (these) into practice.” Adler says it was 
possible that priests or another small group of Judahites 
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may have followed some aspects of Torah before 
Hellenistic times. 


Adler presents evidence powerfully but makes conclusions 
cautiously. He told Israel’s Ha‘aretz newspaper that “I can’t 
sweat on the bible there was no Judaism before; I can only 
say there is no evidence for it, and I can say we have some 
counterevidence for it, especially in the Persian Period, so 
it’s less likely, while the second century BCE is the more 
probable setting for the birth of Judaism.” 


Adler’s research has shown that Judahites consumed non- 
kosher fish at least up to the Persian Period. (Catfish bones 
are found in excavations of the period.) He also notes that 
prior to the second century BCE there is no archaeological 
ot textual evidence for Jewish ritual baths (mkvehs) and 
synagogues, use of chalkstone vessels for food purity, 
existence of #efi//in (phylacteries), or observance of the 
Sabbath or Passover. 


An Elephantine Island (Egypt) letter from the late fifth 
century BCE mentions a spring festival among Judahites, 
but Adler points out that the rites of Passover are never 
mentioned. Other ancient texts from Judahite communities 
often invoke the blessings of “all the gods,” which may 
include Anat, consort of YHWH, among others. 
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Adler observes that Solomon’s First Temple, “is said to 
have been filled with sculpted and embroidered images of 
bulls, lions, and winged cherubim—none of which seem to 
have provoked the ire of the biblical authors.” The cherubs 
wete certainly graven images. It is tronic that Exodus 25: 
18—22 says cherubim appear on the very Ark of the 
Covenant that contained the commandment against making 
graven images! 


This underlines Adler’s explanation that his main concern is 
not, for example, when a practice such as the prohibition 
against figural art came into existence, but instead when it 
became widely practiced and generally regarded as 
authoritative. Adler writes that his own interest, “‘is 
decidedly not in the history of ideas or intellectual history, 
but rather in social history, focused on the behavior of a 
society at large.” He asks the essential question of when the 
“rank and file” Judahites adopted the Torah as “their 


authoritative law.” 


Given Adlet’s idea that few Judahites observed the Torah 
before the Hasmonean (Maccabean) Revolt, he suggests 
that the conflict may have been mote about the 
Hasmoneans seizing power and asserting Judea’s 
independence. It was only in subsequent telling and retelling 
of history that it morphed to more of a holy war to unite 
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the Hasmonean Period Jews under a common identity 
integral with the laws and origin stories in the Torah. 


It was also politically helpful that the Torah’s territorial 
claims over the entire Holy Land as God-given to the 
people of Israel, providing useful justification to later 
expansionism. When the Hasmoneans captured areas such 
as Idumea, that were not inhabited by Jews, non-Jewish 
inhabitants—including the ancestors of Herod I—were 
forced to convert to Judaism. 


Hasmonean rule began during conflict with the Seleucid 
King Antiochus IV, who wanted to force Jews to fully 
adopt Greek life. The Seleucid defeat, celebrated today as 
Chanukah, is recalled as a victory against Greeks forcing 
Jews to abandon Torah law and assimilate. By this time in 
history, according to Adler, most Jews were “deeply 
embedded in a world dominated by Hellenistic culture.” 


Since Adler believes an undetectable number of Judeans 
observed the Torah before the Hasmonean revolt, he 
suggests that the conflict may have been more about 
Hasmonean political victory and the independence of 
Judah. In a recent lecture, Adler pointed out that 
Hasmoneans needed something to unite their people and 
the Torah served that purpose—sort of parallel to the 
USA’s Declaration of Independence and Constitution. 
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Israel Finkelstein, a leading Israeli archaeologist at Tel Aviv 
University and the University of Haifa, agrees with Adler 
about the importance of religious ritual in Hasmonean 
Judea. Finkelstein says there is no doubt that portions of the 
biblical text had already been composed in the First Temple 
Period, “they cannot be described as representing Judaism, 
but rather Judahite theology and royal ideology.” 


Adler compares Judaism with an earlier version of what has 
been referred to not only as “Judaism” but “Judahite” or 
“Yahweh-ite” tradition. The archaeologist recognizes and 
discusses the existence of certain aspects of Judahite 
traditions going back to the Iron Age. Indeed, most current 
scholars agree that the religion of the ancient Israelites was 
different in many ways from Judaism of today. They may 
have worshipped Yahweh, but other gods in the form of 
human figures are found in Judean ruins of the times. 


Our special interest in Adler’s work stems from his use of 
numismatic reference points from the Persian to early 
Hellenistic Periods as well as the Hasmonean and Jewish 
War (Great Revolt) coinage to support his theory. 


During the Persian Period, according to the second 
commandment, there was a strict taboo against graven 
images. But this taboo may have also been a later 
development considering, for example, coins of the Persian 
Period struck in the southern Levant. 
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Persian Period (early 4th century to 333 
BCE) 

A.1. Silver quarter-shege/ (3.2-3.5 g). 
Bearded male head (Bagoas?) r. wearing 
Corinthian Helmet. R: YHD above bearded 
deity seated r. on winged wheel, holds 
falcon in |. hand and r. hand rests on knee, 
small bearded mask below r. GBC 60460. 
A.2. Silver quarter-shegel (3.23.5 g). 
Gorgoneon facing. R: YHD above lion 
facing l., on top of recumbent bovine, head 
turned. GBC 6047. 

A.3. Silver quarter-sheqe/ (3.2-3.5 

g). Athena head r. wears decorated helmet. 
R: YHWD on tr. of owl stands to r. head 
facing, two o flank the owl. GBC 6049. 
A.4, Silver gerah (0.6 g). Athena head r. 
wears decorated helmet. R: YHD to right 
of owl standing to r., head 

facing. GBC 6051. 

Macedonian Period (c. 333-302 BCE) 
A.5. Silver half-sa’ah-obol (0.36 g). Young 
male head |. R: HEZEKIAH (paleo- 
Hebrew) beneath forepart of winged, 
horned, lynx. GBC 6064. 

A.6. Silver quarter-ma‘ah-obol (0.18 g). 
Facing head. R: YOHANAN THE 
PRIEST (paleo-Hebrew) flank owl standing 
r., head facing. GBC 6071. 

A.7. Silver quarter-ma‘ah-obol (0.18 g). 
Facing head. R: YHD YHDH (paleo- 
Hebrew) flank owls standing r., head 
facing. GBC 6072. 

A.8. Silver quarter-ma‘ah-obol (0.18 g). 
Young male head 1. R: YHD to 1. of eagle 
standing |. GBC 6078. Ptolemaic Period 
(c. 294-241 BCE) 

A.9. Silver quarter-ma’ah-obol (0.18 g). 
Ptolemy I diademed head rt. R: YHDH 
(paleo-Hebrew) to I. of eagle standing 

1. GBC 6081. 

A.10. Silver quarter-/a‘ah-obol (0.18 g). 
Ptolemy I diademed head tr. R: YHD 
(paleo-Hebrew) to r. of head of Berenike 
I. GBC 6083. 
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In every instance, those coins—struck between the Persian 
and the Ptolemaic Periods—bore graven images such as the 
goddess Athena, birds, winged lions, and human rulers 
portrayed as gods or goddesses. 


These small silver Yehud coins also carry the name (YHD) 
of the Persian province for Judea and that name was 
stamped upon them—the first, rare examples struck at Gaza 
and later examples struck in Judea. These sometimes carried 
the names of individual officials—Judah, Hezekiah, or 
Yochanan—tright alongside the heathen images and the 
name of the province. Archaeological evidence shows that 
these coins were widely used by the population in spite of 
biblical prohibitions. Adler suggests this was because in the 
fourth century BCE, Jews were still governed by “cultural 
norms and traditions inherited from the Iron Age”’-—that is, 
the era following the Israelite arrival in Jerusalem. 


Adler suggests that the rise of standard Jewish practices 
coincided with Judean independence from Hellenistic 
control. In the second century BCE, the Judean Hasmonean 
dynasty began to issue coins that absolutely omit animal and 
human images. During this era, Adler believes, Judeans 
became more familiar with scripture and began to abide by 
its lists of rules on a daily basis as a way to distance 
themselves from their former overlords. 
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B.1. Bronze 2 prvtot (18 mm). YEHOHANAN THE HIGH PRIEST [AND] HEAD OF 
[THE] COUNCIL OF THE JEWS (paleo-Hebrew) around 2 decorated cornucopias. R: 
Helmet with decorative crest. GBC 6167. 

B.2. Bronze prufab (15 mm). YEHOHANAN THE HIGH PRIEST [AND] HEAD OF 
[THE] COUNCIL OF THE JEWS (paleo-Hebrew) in 5 lines within wreath. R: Two 
cornucopias splayed outward, adorned with ribbons, pomegranate or poppy 

between. GBC 6168. 

B.3. Bronze half-prvtab (11 mm). YEHOHANAN THE HIGH PRIEST [AND THE] 
COUNCIL OF THE JEWS (paleo-Hebrew) flank palm branch. R: Rose between two ears 
of grain. GBC 6173. 

B.4. Bronze prutah (15 mm). YEZHONATAN THE KING (paleo-Hebrew) on sides of 
rose. R: BAXIAEQXY AARZANAPOY (of King Alexander) around inverted 

anchor. GBC 6184. 

B.5. Bronze half-prutah (11 mm). YEHONATAN THE KING (paleo-Hebrew) on sides of 
palm branch. R: Lily. GBC 6183. 

B.6. Bronze prutah (15 mm). MATTATAYAH THE PRIEST (paleo-Hebrew) around 
show bread table. R: BACIAEQC ANTIFONOY (of King Antigonus) around 7-branched 
menorah. GBC 6203. 
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Complete elimination of depictions of humans and animals 
from the motifs on coinage was “in stark contrast to 
coinage minted practically everyone else in the Roman 
world,” Adler observes. He points out that this is also true 
for hundreds of excavated Judean tombs from the first 
century. 


Replacing a royal or mythical bust on Hasmonean coins is a 
long inscription naming the “High Priest and head of the 
Council of the Jews.” These long paleo-Hebrew legends (25 
tiny letters crammed in a disk around 13-16 mm in 
diameter) appear on Hasmonean coins. Adler refers to them 
as “textual portraits—lots of letters in a very small 

space.” The other side of the common Hasmonean coins 
show objects derived from Hellenistic iconography. 
However, these objects, such as cornucopias and grains, are 
portrayed in a way that shows deliberate compliance with 
graven image prohibition. 


Coins of the Jewish War (also called the Great Revolt) 
illustrate part of Adler’s discussion of celebration of the 
Festival of Sukkot ([abernacles or Booths). The Torah itself 
points to general methods of celebration using “products” 
and branches of certain trees. It was only toward the end of 
the second Temple period that we begin to see evidence of 
wide-scale use of “the four species” (the lulab and etrog) on 
Sukkot, which continues until today. Early texts describing 
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Sukkot rituals include The Temple Scroll and Jubilees, both 
of which likely date to the second century BCE. Adler 
cautiously observes, neither document “necessarily depicts a 
reality of large-scale observance of the central Sukkot rituals 
in Hasmonean times (they also in no way suggest against 
such a possibility).” 


C2 C3 


C.1. Bronze half-shege/ (26 mm). YEAR FOUR, HALF (paleo-Hebrew) around etrog 
flanked by two lulab bunches. R: TO THE REDEMPTION OF ZION (paleo- 
Hebrew) around seven-branched palm tree with two bunches of dates, flanked by 
baskets of fruit. GBC 6396. 

C.2. Bronze quarter-sheqe/ (22 mm). YEAR FOUR, QUARTER (paleo-Hebrew) 
around two lulab bunches. R: TO THE REDEMPTION OF ZION (paleo-Hebrew) 
around etrog. GBC 6397. 

C.3. Bronze eighth-sheqe/) (20 mm). YEAR FOUR (paleo-Hebrew) around lulab 
flanked by 2 etrogs. R: TO THE REDEMPTION OF ZION (paleo-Hebrew) 
around ceremonial chalice. GBC 6398. 


Adler notes that “all three denominations of the bronze 
coins minted the fourth year of the Great Revolt (69/70 
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CE) featured variations on the “four species motif.” The 
bronze half-shege/ depicts two lulabs and an etrog grouped 
together, the quarter-shege/ shows an Etrog on one side and 
two lulabs on the other and the third denomination carries a 
lulab flanked by two etrogs. (This series of bronze coins was 
early siege money. The larger two denominations carry the 
denominations “half” and “quarter,” and there is general 
agreement that this series of three coins was emergency 
bronze coinage used to replace silver, in very short supply 
during the siege before the destruction of Jerusalem.) While 
some aspects of Adler’s hypothesis are likely to be 
controversial, it is likely that his point of view will be well 
represented in all future discussions. 


Andrew Lawler, author of Under Jerusalem: The Buried History 
of the World’s Most Contested City wrote in Siithsonian 
Magazine that Adler “concludes that ordinary Judeans didn’t 
consistently celebrate Passover, hold the Sabbath sacred or 
practice other traditional forms of Jewish ritual until a 
century or so before the birth of Jesus. If his theory proves 
correct, then Judaism is, at best, Christianity’s elder sibling 
and a younger cousin to the religions of ancient Greece and 
Rome.” mw 

Originally published by the American Numismatic Society and is reproduced here by 


permission. All coin images in this post appear in GBC and are used here by 
permission. 
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DAVID BEN-GURION MEDAL TO COMMEMORATE 
ISRAEL’S 75™ ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Jewish-American Hall of Fame has commissioned 
former engraver of the U.S. Mint Jim Licaretz to create an 
impressive 3 1/2 inch medal to commemorate the 75" 
Anniversary of Israel’s Independence on May 14". The 
medal features a high relief portrait of David Ben-Gurion 
that lies entirely below the medal’s upper surface. The 
reverse contains Ben-Gurion’s quote: “In Israel, in order to 
be a realist, you must believe in miracles.’ Money raised 
through the sale of these medals will go to the non-profit 
Jewish-American Hall of Fame and the Jewish National 
Pund — for the planting of a tree in Israel. 


David Ben-Gurion was born David Green (or 
Gruen/Gryn) in 1886 in Plonsk, Russian Poland. The 
young Ben-Gurion was introduced to Hebrew by his 
grandfather beginning in his third year. In 1906 the young 
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Zionist emigrated to Palestine, taking up work as a farm 
laborer for the next four years. 


A year later, he adopted his new surname. He became Ben- 
Gurion (“son of a lion cub”), after Joseph Ben-Gurion, a 
first-century democratic leader of the Jews, whom zealots 
killed for his moderation in the uprising against the Romans 
in 66 C.E. Adopting the name of Ben-Gurion in 1909, he 
rose to become the preeminent leader of the Jewish 
community in British-ruled Palestine Mandate from 1935 
until the establishment of the State of Israel. 


On May 14, 1948, he formally proclaimed the establishment 
of the State of Israel, and was the first to sign the Israeli 
Declaration of Independence, which he had helped to write. 
David Ben-Gurion served as Prime Minister until 1963 with 
a short break in 1954-55, and led the 1956 Sinai Campaign 
against Eeypt. Following his retirement, Ben-Gurion moved 
to a small kibbutz in the Negev Desert named Sde Boker, 
where he and his wife are buried — near Ben Gurion 
University. 


No more than 75 bonded bronze medals will be produced personally by Jim, that will 
be given to contributors of $135 plus $10 shipping. Each medal will include a 
certificate of authenticity, a display stand, and a certificate from the Jewish National 
Fund acknowledging the planting of a tree in Israel. To order, call 818-225-1348 or 


pay with PayPal using email address of directorjahf@yahoo.com. WM 


Reprinted with permission from Coin World. Copyright 2022 by Amos Media 
Company. 
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EVERYTHING OLD IS NEW AGAIN: THE MODERN 
AND ANCIENT COINS OF ISRAEL 


By Thomas Cohn 
On May 14, 1948, Israel declared independence and 


announced the return of a sovereign Jewish state in the 
Holy Land after a gap of 1,800 years. In response, on the 
very next day, the Arab armies of Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and 
Iraq invaded Israel. 


Even amidst the fierce struggle for independence and 
survival, Israel began to mint coins. This was not simply a 
mundane utilitarian act, but rather it was a demonstration of 
sovereignty. The designs selected for the coins, derived 
from ancient Jewish coins, emphasized to the world the 
Jewish people’s 4,000-year-long connection to the land and 
expressed the modern state’s continuity with the sovereign 
Jewish states of antiquity. 


Israel emerged victorious in the war and chose to convey 
the message of Jewish continuity on most of its subsequent 
coinage. However, this practice was not new, as Jewish 
coins from 2,000 years ago had already used a more ancient 
Hebrew script to express continuity with the Biblical 
Kingdom of Judah which fell 2,600 years ago. 


Israel’s depiction of ancient coins on modern coins offers 
interesting opportunities for collectors. If the ancient coin is 
affordable, collectors can pair an example of the ancient 
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coin with its modern incarnation. If the ancient coin is 
beyond the collector’s budget, the modern coin offers an 
affordable alternative. 


Ancient Judaean Motifs 


Modern Israel’s first coin was the aluminum 25 mil coin 
minted in 1948 and 1949 during the war of Independence. 
It features a cluster of grapes on the obverse and an olive 
leaf wreath surrounding the denomination and date on the 
reverse. The designs were derived from ancient Jewish coins 
that reflected the nation’s past struggles for independence. 


The modern state of Israel’s first coin was the 1948 25-mil coin. 


The olive leaf wreath motif dates back to the prutot, small 
bronze coins, issued by the Jewish Hasmonaean rulers in 
the first and second centuries BCE. The nation had just 
overcome the Seleucids, the Syrian Greeks, and restored 
national sovereignty for the first time since the Kingdom of 
Judah fell to Babylon in 586 BCE. This victory is 
commemorated annually with the holiday of Hanukkah. The 
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olive leaf crown, symbolic of kingship, was a stand-in for 
the king’s portrait. This was done to steer clear of the 
biblical prohibitions of worshipping, owning, and 
manufacturing idols. Coins fall into the complicated 
category of sculpted images made for non-worship 
purposes, thus traditionally, Jewish coins avoid portraits 
altogether. 


The cluster of grapes on the obverse of 
the 1948 25-mil coin was inspired by the 
silver zuzim (denarii) issued by the Jews 
during the Bar Kokhba Revolt against 
Rome (132-135 CE). 


The Israeli 5-agorot coin was 
minted from 1985-2007. The 
ancient coin depicted on its 
obverse is the one-eighth sheqel 
minted by Jewish rebels in 
besieged Jerusalem in 69-70 CE. 


The olive lead wreath on the reverse of 
the 1948 25-mil coin was inspired by the 
bronze prutot issued by the Hasmonaean 
dynasty in the first and second centuries 
BCE. 
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The cluster of grapes, a symbol of fertility and an allusion to 
the Temple’s wine libations, was based off of the silver and 
bronze coins of the Bar Kokhba Revolt against Rome. The 
ill-fated revolt lasted from 132-135 CE and was the last 
period of Jewish sovereignty in antiquity. After this point, 
there would be a continuous and unbroken Jewish presence 
in the Holy Land but no sovereign state until 1948. 


In looking to ancient Jewish coins for inspiration and 
avoiding graven images, Israel’s first coin set the template 
for subsequent Israeli circulating coinage. 


New coins, ancient history 


Israel’s current circulating coins reflect more than 1,000 
years of history. 


From the first issue to the most recent series, Israel’s coins 
have primarily drawn inspiration from ancient Jewish coins 
and aimed to express the Jewish nation’s continual and 
historical connection to the land. 


For the sake of brevity, this article will review Israel’s most 
recent series of circulating coinage as examples. There are 
eight denominations: 1,5, and 10 Agorot and '/, 1, 2, 5, and 
10 New Israeli Sheqels (NIS). The 1- and 5-agorot coins 
have been demonetized. A sheqel is worth about 30 cents in 
US dollars and is comprised of 100 agorot. 


Taken together, the eight denominations feature ancient 
Jewish coins and artifacts that span over 1,000 years of 
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history and date back as far as 3,000 years. More important 
than the message of any single coin is the message of the 
series as a whole: the Jewish connection to the Holy Land is 
ancient and spans millennia. 


The obverse of the 1-agora coin takes its central design 

element, a galley (ship), from an ancient Judaean 2-prutot 
coin which was minted between 4 BCE and 6 CE, during 
the reign of Herod Archeleus, son of King Herod Great. 


The obverse of the 5-agorot coin fully reproduces one side 
of an ancient 1/8 shekel coin which was minted by Jewish 
rebels in besieged Jerusalem in 69/70 CE. It depicts a lulav, 
a bundle containing branches of palm, myrtle, and willow, 
flanked by two etrogim (citrons) which are part of the ritual 
of the Sukkot holiday (Festival of Booths, Leviticus 23:40). 
The reverse features a chalice used in the Temple. These 
motifs are sensible, as Sukkot was the most joyous of the 
pilgrimage festivals to the Temple in Jerusalem and is 
associated with salvation. 


The paleo-Hebrew legends translate to “Year Four to the 
Redemption of Zion,” corresponding to the fourth year of 
the First Jewish War against Rome. This script, having fallen 
out of everyday use centuries earlier, expressed a connection 
to the days of the Biblical Kingdom of Judah. Later in 70 
CE, as the war entered its fifth year, the Romans destroyed 
Jerusalem and its holy Temple. 
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The obverse of the 10-agorot coin features the outline of an 
ancient prutah issued c. 40 BCE-37 BCE by Mattatayah 
Antigonus, the last Hasmonean king. It depicts the 
Menorah, the seven-branched candelabrum used in the 
Tabernacle (Exodus 25:31-40) and later in the first and 
second Jerusalem Temples. Since antiquity, the Menorah 
has been a popular Jewish symbol and is now the emblem 
of the State of Israel. 


The Israeli 10-agorot coin depicts an example of the famous 
Menorah prutah issued by Mattataayah Antigonus, the last 
Hasmonean king, circa 40 to 37 BCE. 


The design on the obverse of the 1/2 sheqel is based on a 
purported seventh-century BCE royal Judaean stone seal 
featuring a lyre. While many seventh-century BCE stone 
seals and clay seal impressions from the Biblical kingdom of 
Judah have been found in controlled archaeological 
excavations in the City of David (ancient Jerusalem), this 
seal was sourced from the antiquities market. Unfortunately, 
it is now regarded by many as a modern forgery. Oops! 
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The current Israeli 1-sheqel coin, first minted in 1985, gets its lily 
design and paleo-Hebrew legend, YHD, from a Persian era (539 to 
332 BCE) half gerah coin. 


The obverse of the 1-shegel coin is based on a Persian 
period (c. 539 BCE-332 BCE) silver half-gerah coin. The 
modern coin combines the lily from the obverse of the 
ancient coin and the legend “YHD” from the reverse. The 
lily is a symbol of Jerusalem and YHD or Yehud, derived 
from Judah, was the Persian name of the province. 


The Israeli 2-sheqel coin was first minted in 2008. The 
cornucopias on the obverse were inspired by the Hasmonaean 
prutot, such as this prutah issued by John Hyrcanus I, who reigned 
circa 135 to 104 BCE. 
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The obverse of the 2-sheqel coin features a double 
cornucopia with a pomegranate in the center. This design 
was adapted from the ancient prutot of the Hasmonean 
Dynasty (minted 132 BCE to 37 BCE) which adopted this 
Hellenistic symbol of agricultural fertility. There is a debate 
about whether the item between the cornucopias on the 
ancient coins is a pomegranate or a poppy. The Bank of 
Israel chose a pomegranate, an ancient Jewish symbol, 
which would resonate better with the Israeli public. 


The obverse of the 5-shegel coin depicts a proto-ionic 
capital. This style of capital was used for monumental and 
royal architecture c.1000 BCE to 586 BCE during the era of 
the united monarchy under Kings David and Solomon and 
later by the separate Jewish biblical kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. Proto-ionic capitals have been found in Jerusalem as 
well as other ancient Jewish sites such as Dan, Hazor, 
Megiddo, and Ramat Rachel. 


The obverse of the bi-metallic 10-sheqel coin takes its 
central design element and legend from an ancient bronze 
half shekel which was from the same issue as the 1/8 shekel 
depicted on the 5-agorot. The inner-ring depicts a date palm 
flanked by baskets of dates which would have been brought 
by pilerims to the Temple in Jerusalem as “bikkurim,” first 
fruits (Deuteronomy 26:1-11). The outer ring has the legend 
“For the Redemption of Zion” written in both paleo- 
Hebrew and modern Hebrew script. 
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The current Israeli '/2 sheqel was first minted in 1985. This circa 
eighth to sixth century BCE Judaean half sheqel limestone weight 
is inscribed BQA (beqa) in paleo-Hebrew. 

Sheqel and Agora — Biblical Money in a Modern World 


Even the names of the denominations, shegel and agora, 
serve to connect the modern coinage to the monetary 
system of Biblical times. Before the invention of coinage in 
the seventh century BCE, pieces of silver ingots and jewelry 
were used as money by weight. The name sheqel is taken 
from the ancient weight standard mentioned in the Torah 
(Pentateuch) and that was used prior to and throughout the 
First Temple Period (c.1000 BCE to 586 BCE). Exodus 
30:13 records that the sheqel is subdivided into 20 gerahs. 


The name agora (pl. agorot) is taken from the phrase in I 
Samuel 2:36, “agorat kessef,’ which is best translated as either 
“a gerah of silver” or “a wage of silver.” The word agorat is 
the construct form of agora which either is a variant of the 
word gerah (1/20 biblical sheqel) or means “wage.” The 
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word Ressef, silver, is still used in modern Hebrew to mean 
silver or money. Regardless, the context of the verse 
indicates that a small amount of money is being discussed, 
making “agora” a fitting name for Israel’s fractional coinage. 


It is also interesting to note that Israel chose to mint a half 
sheqel coin instead of a 50-agorot coin. This is a nod to the 
Biblical half sheqel of silver donated to the Tabernacle, 
mentioned in Exodus 30:13. When the Temple still stood, 
each male over 20 years of age was obligated to make an 
annual half shekel donation to the Temple. 


Reversal — From Slavery to Freedom 


Israel has also issued a number of medals depicting ancient 
coins. The most poignant example is the Liberation medal, 
first issued in 1958 and then redesigned in 1962. 


The reverse depicts a Roman sestertius from the extensive 
series of Judaea Capta coins issued by Rome to celebrate its 
defeat of Judaea. The center has a date palm, representing 
Judaea, with the triumphant Emperor Vespasian on the left 
and a mourning captive Jewess on the right. Both figures 
face right. The medal’s inscription, “Judaea Captive 70C.E.” 
is flanked by chains. 


The obverse of the medal shows the reversal that has 
occuttred with the foundation of the State of Israel. The 
palm tree remains in the center, but on the left, a Jewish 
mother is lifting her baby and, on the right, a man is 
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planting. Both figures face left. The legend reads, “Israel 

Liberated 1948.” The joyful and hopeful forward-looking 
obverse is in stark contrast to the mournful and hopeless 
reverse. 


Deeper Meaning 


The Jewish state and religion are intrinsically intertwined. 
Thus, the messages of sovereignty and continuity on Israel’s 
coins are imbued with religious significance. They are 
consistent with the pattern of Jewish history set forth in the 
Bible and the fulfillment of God’s promise of redemption. 
When the nation sins grievously and tarnishes God’s 
reputation, God exiles them from their land. But His 
covenant with the Jewish people is not annulled, and after 
the punishment and rehabilitation of exile, they will 
eventually be returned to the Holy Land (see Leviticus 
26:33,44). 


After a period of exile, Deuteronomy 30:3-5 states, “Then 
the Lord, your God, will bring back your captivity and have 
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mercy upon you, and He will gather you in from all the 
peoples to which the Lord, your God, has scattered you. If 
your dispersed will be at the ends of heaven, from there the 
Lord, your God, will gather you in and from there He will 
take you. The Lord, your God, will bring you to the Land 
that your forefathers possessed and you shall possess it; He 
will do good to you and make you more numerous than 
your forefathers.” 


For many Jews around the world, it is impossible to hold a 


coin of the modern state of Israel and not to see prophecy 
fulfilled. m 


Reprinted with permission from Coin World. Copyright 2022 by Amos Media 
Company. Credit for photos of coins that do not belong to author is given to PCGS, 
Heritage Auctions, Goldberg, and Numista. 
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ISRAEL’S 75th ANNIVERSARY SET OF ISRAEL 
STATE MEDALS 


In honor of Israel’s 75th Anniversary celebrations, Israel 
Coins and Medals Corp. is issuing a State Medal highlighting 
the pioneering spirit of Israel, designed by Osnat Eshel. The 
same pioneering spirit that helped established the State, 75 
years ago continues today in all spheres of Israeli society. 


From biblical times to our very day, we have been pioneers 
in Aliyah to Israel, in the establishment of cities, Kibbutzim 
and Moshavim, and in the creation of a rich culture. The 
pioneering spirit continues today in academic and research 
institutions, in education and agriculture, innovation and 
Israeli industry. 


Struck in 2 oz fine gold, silver and bronze, the medals in the 
come in a strictly limited edition of 75 sets only. The set will 
setve as a precious tangible souvenir of this significant 
milestone for the generations to come. w 
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letters, history lessons and important information on fakes and forgeries. 


World Coin News is dedicated to bringing you the latest news about coins 
produced from around the globe. From extensive auction coverage and new issue 
reports, to history lessons from A to Z and coin news from around the world, it’s 
all here. 12 monthly issues are packed from cover to cover. 


Bank Note Reporter is published 12 times per year. With news from the 
U.S. and around the world, it’s collector’s preferred bank note publication. In 
addition to auction coverage, new discoveries, oddities and monthly collector 
showcases, a monthly U.S. price guide is included in each issue. 


Coins Magazine is collectors’ go-to source for updated monthly pricing in an 
easy-to-use format. The monthly pricing is accompanied by articles from regular 
contributors, including Mike Thorne, Ph.D., R.W. Julian and Mark Benvenuto. A 
reader favorite each month is the “Coin Finds” column, with reader stories of their 
best coin finds. 


Order your subscription(s) today at 
www.numismaticnews.net/magazines. 


Numismatic News, World Coin News, Bank Note Reporter and Coins Magazine are published by Active Interest Media, Inc. 
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Israel Bank of Israel 50 Pounds 1955 Pick Unlisted Specimen 


For a free appraisal, or to consign to an upcoming auction, contact a Heritage 
Consignment Director today. 800-872-6467, Ext. 1001 or Currency@HA.com 
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Paul R. Minshull #16591. BP 20%; see HA.com 64653 


